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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 691.) 


In the 12th month, 1822, wy beloved mother 
informed her friends of a fresh prospect of reli- 
gious duty, and obtained a certificate for visiting 
the families belonging to Devonshire house meet- 
ing, as well as some more public service, as 
strength might be afforded. 

One of her first engagements was, the appoint- 
ment of a meeting for the young people belonging 
to the Quarterly Meeting of London and Middle- 
sex. This proved a time of solemnity and relief, 
and she afterwards expressed her satisfaction in 
reflecting on the opportunity, as well as her belief 
that it would be the last she should have of that 
kind. 

The family visit in Devonshire house meeting 
was commenced early in the first month 1823; 
and although the weather was extremely cold, 
my dear parent was strengthened to pursue the 
service in a manner wonderful to herself, as well 
as to those who witnessed it. 

Sometimes, at the conclusion of a day wherein 
she had sat in five or six families, she would re- 
mark that the haste she felt was such as made 
her searcely sensible to bodily fatigue. 

After paying above one hundred and thirty 
visits, with much less interruption than had fre- 
quently attended such engagements in younger 
life, she wound up this service amongst ber fellow 
professors, in which M. 8. had been united, by 
having a meeting appointed for the heads of 
families, and anothér for the young people con- 
stituting that particular meeting. 

On one of these occasions, when closely expos- 
tulating with some for whom deep religious con- 
cern had been felt, my dear mother said with 
oo emphasis, “ Bear with me, my friends, 

have not long to speak.” 

On first day the 16th of 8rd mo. she was 
largely exercised in the forenoon meeting at 
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Devonshire house, and in the evening had an 
appointed meeting for the inhabitants of that 
neighborhood, wherein she was wonderfully 
strengthened to proclaim the important doctrines 
of the gospel, in which she so surely believed. 
Whilst inviting those present to the consideration 
of their latter end, she mentioned how surpris- 
ingly her own life had been extended, and that 
having a oe more than the threescore and 
ten years, she could then look back upon her 
existence as but a point in comparison of eternity. 

The éolemnity which prevailed at that season 
was remarked by many who attended it, and 
upon returning fetse in a very exhausted state 
of body, my beloved mother expressed the peace 
and satisfaction with which her mind was clothed. 
In the morning she also observed, that whenever | 
she awoke in the night, the remembrance of 
that meeting was sweet and comforting to her, 
and that she loved to think of the feelings by 
which it had been marked. 

Thus with alacrity, and even cheerfulness, did 
this aged servant of the Lord prosecute the 
closing labors of her day, repeatedly observing, 
that although sometimes weary in her work, she 
could honestly say she was not weary of it, but 
felt the service of her Lord and Master to con- 
stitute her meat and drink in a spiritual sense. 

At the Quarterly Meeting in the spring she 
was powerfully engaged in advocating the cause 
and name of her Redeemer, and seemed to over- 
flow with love and solicitude towards her friends : 
while the strength and clearness of her voice was 
deemed by many an indication of renovated 
health. 

For several weeks afterwards she continued to 
get out regularly, and on first day the 13th of 
4th month, attended her own meeting at Peck- 
ham, morning and afternoon; in the first she 
was exercised in ministry, and spoke of both 
seasons as having been times of refreshment to 
her spirit. 

She was at the Monthly Meeting of Southwark 
on the third day following, and continued tol- 
erably well until sixth day the 18th, when she 
was affected with symptoms of a heavy cold, and 
in the evening palpitation of the heart and faint- 
ness. As my beloved mother was accustomed 
to sudden attacks of ae we did not feel 
any particular alarm. Next day, however, she 
appeared very unwell, and during several suc- 
ceeding days repeatedly mentioned, that she felt 
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so loaded with illness as to make her apprehend 
that nature would sink under the oppressive 
weight; while this was always expressed in much 
calmness, and with perfect resignation to the 
divine will. 

Sixth day the 25th, after taking with a relish 
something which had been prepared for her she 
said with great sweetness, “ How good is our 
gracious Provider in thus supplying us with all 
we want; yet how apt are we to pass by Him, 
regale ourselves with His gifts, and forget the 

ver,” 

During that and the following day she was 
frequently employed in a strain of heavenly re- 
joicing, and once observed, ‘‘ How little idea we 
can form of what will open upon the spirit when 
the incumbrance of mortality is laid down. I 
have not a wish to go, if I could proclaim to one 
more soul the rich mercy of God in Christ ; but 
if it be the will of the Lord to take me, I hope, 
my dear children, you will be resigned, and pre- 
served from all evil ; and may the Lord preserve 
your goings out and comings in from that day 
forth and for evermore. 

“ | have no sight as to how it may be, but I 
do not feel able to struggle as heretofore, my 
ene seems giving way, the sands sinking 
fast, but they may be renewed.” 

At another time, “I have nothing to depend 
on, not a shred of my own, no good works to tell 
of ; only mercy, that which visited me in the 
morning of the day, has supported me through 
life, and will support me in death ; unmerited, 
unbounded, and | trust unchangeable mercy ! I 
have loved the cause of my Redeemer ; it was to 
draw to Him, to attract and fix the attention of 
the mind on Him alone that [ have been willing, 
made willing to proclaim His goodness; and 
though one Philip after another be taken away, 
yet the happily awakened soul may go on re- 
joicing; this was the case with the Hthiopian, 
while Philip was found at Azotus, sent and com- 
missioned to preach to others the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

“Seventh day the 26th, was one of much 
bodily suffering ; in the evening she said, the 
Lord bless thee, my precious child, for thy care 
of me; we have been together in heights and 
depths, in poverty, and sometimes in the riches 
of the gospel ; had it net been for a portion of 
these, we must have utterly sunk under conflict 
and multiplied exercises, even of laier times. 

‘“‘ T am thankful that the labor in Devonshire 
house quarter was accomplished, and for those 
last meetings, both with Friends and others ; the 
Lord be praised for the stre He afforded to 

roclaim His goodness, and He will be praised. 
Thou mayest know more of it when I am dead 


and gone, for there was a witness in many hearts 
to that which was His own work. 

‘«T have no sight of how it will be with me, 
at which I almost wonder, but it will not do to 
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judge by the weakness of the poor body; the 
Lord can raise it up if it be His blessed will; His 
will has been all to me, when the conclusions 
doubtings and hesitations of nature have bee 
kept down. 

“ Thy will be done is the highest anthem ever 
sung on earth or in heaven ; that will of God 
which is our sanctification ; and when fully 
yielded to, operates in its own regulating and 
redeeming power, raising out of the fall, and re. 
storing to all that was lost; this I am sure of, to 
all that was lost, the second Adam, the Lord’s 
new creation in the quickened and believing 
soul. My heart is full, but the poor body must 
have rest. I trust thou wilt be supported, try 
for a little rest, this is granted to poor human 
nature as well as to the mind.”’ 

On awaking from an uneasy slumber she ex. 
claimed, “ Excellent, excellent,” and asking her 
what was so excellent, replied with energy, ‘“ The 
support of religion is most excellent.” 

hird day morning the 29th. My precious 
mother desired that the 12th chapter of the He- 
brews might be read to her, and whilst hearing 
it, seemed as if deriving peculiar comfort from 
that blessed record of divine doctrine and in. 
struction ; observing, ‘‘ it was part of that chap- 
ter which engaged my attention at the last meet- 
ingI bore testimony in London.” Upon the 
last verse but one being read, “‘ Let us have grace 
whereby we may serve God acceptably with rever- 
ence and Godly fear,’ she audibly pronounced 
“ Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Fifth day, first of 5th month. After a time 
of silence she evinced how her mind had been 
occupied by mentioning the Yearly Meeting of 
Ireland, and said, “ A large number of Friends 
are collected in Dublin this day, and many dear 
creatures ; I wish they may be enabled to do 
their duty, and preach Christ to the people.” 

Afterwards, with much composure and in 4 
tone that bespoke the feeling of renewed thavk- 
fulness: “I seem to have nothing to do but 
with the present moment, no looking back with 
pain or uneasiness, but in grateful remembrance 
of that mercy whereon I trust there was a build- 
ing long ago. Qh not to doubt the foundation 
is a great mercy; warn them, tell all there 1s 
no other way but resigning up all, the manage- 
ment of ship and cargo, to the true unerring 
pilot. Then (alluding to Paul’s shipwreck) 
though the vessel may be tossed, however any 
are tried, some as on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship, but oh the consolation, al/ 
will get safe to land. 

‘« Every feeling and desire of my heart seems 
comprehended in the language, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ Only I fear that through long continued 
suffering I may not exemplify that which I have 
declared to others, the sufficiency of divine pow- 
er ; may patience have her perfect work, whether 


any glimpse of the unspeakable glory be afforded 
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ornot. Qh if this is known it must be glory to 
God in the highest, through Him who came to 
procure peace on earth. The language of the 
redeemed through all eternity will * Not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto Thy name be the praise.’ 

“I sometimes feel as if I could fly even to 
distant lands to proclaim the gospel of life and 
salvation: ‘the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.’ ” 

In the night of the 4th of 5th month, my dear 
mother’s mind appeared to be deeply exercised 
on some doctrinal subjects, and she said with 

t energy, “ For a man to have his Bible in 
is hand and read, ‘ as [live saith the Lord God, 
Ihave no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live,’ 
and then venture to say that any soul is created 
for destruction ; Oh! surely the present dogmas 
nearly amount to an assertion of this kind; I have 
not so learned Christ. It is dangerous, danger- 
ous. 
“Tam a believer in the election of grace, the 
covenant and seed of life, but not in the possi- 
bility of any state where the petition, Lord save, 
will not be necessary, nor that any human being 
is excluded from the offer of divine mercy.” 
Once on taking leave for the night she sweetly 
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one that is turned to the light of the spirit of 
Christ in his heart, is presently advanced to this 
state, they never held forth; but that the way 
is long, the travel hard, the enemies and diffi- 
culties many ; and there is need of much faith, 
hope, patience, repentance, watchfulness against 
temptations, &c., before the life in them can 
arise to such a pitch.” 

“T dare appeal,” he says, “to any unbiassed 
spirit, whether it ae be not a precious 
truth of the of Christ; and a t en- 
couragement, &c. He that feeleth the everlast- 
ing Arm working one sin out of his heart, can- 
not but believe that the same Arm can work out 
all, and pluck up every plant which the Hea- 
venly Father hath not planted; which hope and 
belief causeth him with joy to follow this Arm 
through the regeneration.” 

“The true trial of spirit,” says Pennington, 
“is not by an assent to doctrines, which the 
hypocrite may assent to on the one hand, and 
the true believer _ start at on the other; but 
by feeling them in the inward virtue, &e. This 
was the Apostle’s way of trial: ‘I will know 
not the speech of them which are puffed up, but 
the power; for the kingdom of is not in 
word, but in power.’ ‘A man may speak high 
words concerning the kingdom, a get all the 


said, The Lord direct our hearts into the love of | doctrines about it; and yet be a stranger to it, 


God, and into the patient waiting for Ohrist, 
then all will be well.” Thankfulness for favors 
received seemed the continual clothing of her 
spirit ; and instead of dwelling upon her com- 
plaints, or recurring to the numerous afflictions 
which had marked her pilgrimage through time, 
she spoke of the blessings afforded her, as abun- 
dantly beyond her deserts, saying, “ What mer- 
cies I am a partaker of, and how poor and un- 
worthy I feel, nothing to tell of, nothing to trast 
to, but mercy, mercy, merey; that which waa 
early extended, that which has ever sustained. 
Wonderfully was preserving grace afforded in 
the morning of my day, guarding from evil and 
keeping from many snares. It may weli be said 
I girded thee when thou didst not know me ; and 
since my heart has been surrendered to divine 
government and guidance, the promise has been 
graciously verified, ‘ J will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’ Qh this rock.” 
[To be continued.) 


Isaac Pennington, speaking of the doctrine of 
perfection, which was stigmatized, by its enemies, 
as “destructive to fundamental truths of reli- 
gion,” says, “It is the steadfast belief of the 
Quakers, that the Lord God is uble perfectly to 
redeem from sin in this life; that he can cast 
out the strong man, cleanse the house, and make 
it fit for himself to dwell in; that he can ‘finish 

ion and sin in the. heart, and. bring in 
everlasting righteousness,’ &c. ‘But that every 


and quite ignorant of the power; and another 
may want divers doctrines concerning it, (per- 
haps some of those which men call tenteene- 
tals,) and yet be a citizen of it, and in the power. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
{(Continued from page 694.) 
Visit to Concord, Caln and Western Quarters. 


On. the 19th of the Ist month, 1815, I left 
home with the prospect of visiting the meetings 
of Friends in Concord Quarter, and some others 
contiguous thereto in Caln and the Western 
Quarters ;—called on Jacob Albertson, who had 
offered his service as a companion, and 
to Newtown ia Delaware County, in a calm, re- 
signed state of mind. On the 20th we were at 
their meeting, in which my mind was impressed 
with a view of the necessity of yielding to the 
softening virtue of gospel love; and, believin 
there were some present who were acquain 
with its meliorating einen bonioannts to 
im the minds of all wi ity of 
rire from all eect y 
of heart. Dined with Jonas Preston, and we 
were mutually with one another's com- 
ponpreeet somewhat gathered into near and 

ling sympathy, and I dropped at parting some 
expression of encouragement. Proceeded to 
Jeffery Smedley’s, who received us courteously 
and kindl 


y- 
On the 21st were at Willistown meeting, 
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where was a burying which considerably enlarged, On the 27th, were at Chester meeting—affect. 
the gathering. I was exercised in concern to| ed with a view of the great blessings we had re. 
awaken their attention to the certainty of death, | ceived, and the obligations we lay under, and 
and the necessity of becoming prepared for the | with the necessity of being exercised in practi- 
solemn change. Dined at Amos Garrett's, and ,cal gratitude. Proceeded on and lodged at 
was drawn into an exercise for their children’s | Joseph Waln’s, who received us in much love 
encouragement. Thence went to William Cox’s | and cordiality—were somewhat encouraged to 
to lodge, and were favored in the evening with | place our confidence in that Arm which never 
the refreshing influences of love and good will | fails to be a refuge in time of need. 
to the family. | 28th. Were at Darby monthly meeting—in 
On the 22d were at Goshen meeting, in lean- | much weakness I endeavored to bear testimony 
ness and much poverty—affected with a view of | to the necessity of every one experiencing the 
our weakness, and felt sad as I beheld the va-| renovating power and virtues of ruth in their 
cant seats of some who had been worthy in their |own minds. Were favored with the company 
day, but were removed from works to rewards. | and testimony of Rackel Sharpless. 
Endeavored to direct the attention of the people 


29th. Were at Providence meeting, in com- 
to the same qualifying power which in every age | pany with Rachel Sharpless, and were favored 
has produced useful instruments. Dined and | to e cf that influence which strengthens 


lodged at Richard Goodwin’s—felt a little as in | to testimony to the purity of spiritual re. 
a strange land; and in the evening was gathered | ligion. After meeting, sat their preparative 


into an exercise for their encouragement and | select meeting, which seemed favored with the 
stability in the Truth. 


| extension of uniting and strengthening love. 
On the 23d, proceeded in much weakness and} On the 30th, were at Chichester, accompanied 
diffidence to West-town school—were kindly re- by Nathan and Rachel Sharpless. I was con- 


ceived, and had a general opportunity at three cerned to delineate the nature of our probation- 
o’clock, which did not much relieve nor strength- | ary state ; that good and evil are set before us, 
enmymind. The subsequent opportunitieswith and that according to our choice our minds wil! 
the superintendent and teachers, were much | become subjected to the one or the other. Sarah 
favored with the dissolving, tendering sympathy | Talbot bore testimony to the same doctrine; 
of gospel love—we were drawn into near and | Rache! Sharpless also, in a lively manner, im- 
feeling union of mind, and mutually ministered pressed the application of the subject, and con- 
encouragement to one another. | cluded with supplication. Dined at John Tal- 
On the 24th, strengthened and encouraged, . bot’s, ana proceeded to Wilmington, where we 
we went to Middletown, where an exercise was lodged at © Newlin’s. 
felt that we might become properly acquainted | On first-day, were at Wilmington meeting— 
with our own selves, so as rightly to direct the exercised with regard to external speculation, 
powers of our being, in order that we might operating as a powerful preventive to the mind 
partake of comfortand lasting enjoyment. Dined of man from coming to experience and enjoy the 
and lodged at Nathan Sharpless’s, who, with his benefits of spiritual worship. Dined at Cyrus 
dear wife, manifested an interest in our welfare. | Newlin’s in company with Dassagt Canby ; and 
Was somewhat affected with a view of the me- proceeded to Stanton in company with Cyrus, 
cessity of progressing in inward refinement, in Evan Lewis, and doctor Gibbons, where we had 
order to stand qualified for usefulness. a meeting in the afternoon, in which I was much 
On the 25th, went to Chester monthly meet-' exercised in a barren, suffering state. Desola- 
ing—and was favored in the liberty and love of tion seemed to reign, yet I felt the secret mov- 
Truth, with desires that we might answer the ings of that which drew into a near sympathy 
end and intention of our being, and be so exer- , with a few, and was favored at last to relieve wy 
cised as to partake of that qualifying virtue; mind. Lodged at Caleb Harlan’s, and were 
which enables to be faithful to the testimonies favored with the extendings of the Father’s love 
of Truth. Dined and lodged at Joseph Evans's, | to his children. ‘ 
and were comforted in the prospect o their early On second-day proceeded to Centre monthly 
dedication, and exemplary stability in the Trath. | meeting, where I was engaged to awaken the 
On the 26th, were at onetes meeting, in ' attention to the necessity of pressing forward to 
which I was favored with the opening influences the full realisation of spiritual religion. Eé- 
of Truth to bear testimony unto its parity, and ward Brooke bore ample testimony to the same. 
the necessity of becoming redeemed from the ' Next day we were at Kennet monthly meeting, 
unlawful love and enjoyments of this world. In in company with Edward Brooke and Thomas 
the evening we had an opportunity with a Berry. In the first meeting, Edward recalled 
ple employed in the manufactory, some of our attention to many important truths—in the 
were from Eu my mind was exercised and second, I was concerned to press the nécessity of 
enlarged them on several testimonies, partaking of the true life, in order to exercise 
which I thought were sensibly understood. | properly the reins of government. Was also 
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ing, where my mind was opened with regard to 
the inscrutability of Providence—that he can 


engaged at the close of the meeting, to encour- 
age those whose minds were dipped into exercise 
and concern, and to declare that however gloomy 


things might appear, God remained to be good 
unto Israel, and would open a way for all those 


work by means consistent with our conceptions 
and views, and also by means we cannot com- 


prehend nor connect with their end: but that, 


who are careful to move under his qualifying | however we may be unable to unravel the com- 


influence. 

On fourth-day attended London Grove month- 
ly meeting, in which I was engaged to display | 
the intentions and end of the administrations of 


bination of circumstances which may surround 
us,—however we may be unable to trace the 
bearings and tendency of things,—of this we 
might be certain as it relates to the final result, 


Divine goodness unto the children of men, that | the counsel of the Lord will stand, and he will 
the great object was the reconciliation and re-|do all his pleasure. That this consideration 
storation of man unto that state wherein he is | ought to operate as consolation and encourage- 
capable to worship, serve, and enjoy God. In| ment when surrounded with gloom and perplex- 
answering of the queries I was much opened in| ity,—and that, however trying our situations 
free counsel in the liberty of Truth. may be, all things will work together for good 

Next day proceeded in company with Edward to those who are engaged to walk in that path 
Brooke and John Pennock to New Garden} which entitles them to the peculiar care of 
monthly meeting,—and labored to guard them | Divine Providence. I was also affected with a 
against formality in religion,—and to press the | view of those who had been brought from dif- 
necessity of coming to experience its spirituality | ferent and distant places to be gathered together 
and vital substance. in a church capacity, and felt desirous they 


On sixth-day attended Nottingham monthly might be so exercised as to receive the requisite 
meeting in company with Edward Brooke, whom | qualifications to answer the intentions and de- 


we met at George Churchman’s. My mind was 
exercised with regard to the necessity of having 
the mind opened properly to view those objects 
which are of importance to our. comfort and 
happiness. In regard to the queries, much was 
opened in free counsel and advice to the people. 

On seventh-day attended Little Britain month- 
ly meeting, and was engaged to bear testimony 
to the spirituality of the gospel dispensation,— 
that we were placed as witnesses to bear this 
testimony unto the world; and the necessity 
there was for us to be so exercised as to partake 
of that nourishment and strength which alone 
can enable us to stand faithful to this and other 
important testimonies. In the discipline, was 
much opened in free counsel. Parted after 
meeting with our friends Edward Brooke and 
John Pennock, whose company was agreeable 
and edifying. At Nottingham and Eastland, 
Edward was opened in <a gospel communica- 
tlon 


On first-day Thomas Furniss accompanied us 
to Doe Run meeting, where I was exercised in 
heaviness ; but at last was enabled to call their 
attention unto the great advantages we enjoy ; 
that every mind might come to be taught of the 
Lord, and partake of that peace and enjoyment 
into which his teaching leads. As I proceeded, 
I felt my mind gradually clothed with the in- 
creasing influence of Trath, which seemed to 
have a reaching effect on some minds; and I 
was comforted in believing there was a remnant 
present who were disposed to yield to the feeling 
and impressive teachings of Truth. Dined at 
Joseph Hood’s, who conducted us to Daniel 
Pe where we met with John Baldwin afd 

ged. 


Next day attended Fallowfield monthly meet- 


signs of Providence by them. 

On third-day, in company with Caleb Swayne, 
we proceeded to Concord Quarterly meeting, 
where was Jesse Kersey, Emmor Kimber, and 
Matthew Franklin. Matthew was engaged to 
delineate the relative and social virtues, as they 
ought to operate in private and public life, and 
that these virtues ought to be stimulated and 
properly directed by the aid of parents in very 
early life. Jesse concluded with supplication. 

On fourth-day proceeded with Philip Price 
and Emmor Kimber to Caln; attended the 
select meeting, and was concerned to open a 
view of the importance and responsibility of our 
stations; that some of us apprehended we were 
called upon to stand as mediums of the ministry 
of reconciliation,—that ministry which was de- 
signed to reconcile a transgressing world unto 
the economy of the gospel dispensation ; that 
others were placed in a situation to take care of 
those who are thus exercised ; and that it was 
incumbent upon all to abide in such a humble, 
watchful state as to partake of that help, nour- 
ishment and strength which can alone enable to 
move forward in harmonious labor for the pro- 
motion and spreading of Truth. Dined at 
Thomas Pim’s, where my wife came to see us. 
On fifth-day attended Caln Quarterly meeting. 
Emmor and Jesse were engaged in extensive 
communications with regard to the necessity of 
individual faithfulness. On sixth-day went 
homewards, dined at John Jacobs’, and reached 
home in the evening, where all was well. 

(To be continued.) 


I have oftentimes thought, that a passionate 
man is like a weak ‘spring that cannot stand 
long locked.— Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The foliowing account of the peaceful end of 
two sisters, who died of pulmonary consumption, 
in the spring of 1849, is deemed worthy of pre- 
servation. They were daughters of Thomas and 
Luey Nelson, and members of Westbury Meet- 
ing of Friends on Long Island. 


Lydia Nelson the eldest sister first exhibited 
symptions of decline in 1st month, 1848. Dur- 
ing the former part of her illness she said little 
on religious subjects, yet several times expressed 
a willingness to die, and her demeanor was 
such as to give evidence that the work of pre- 
paration was going on. A few days before her 
death she asked her mother to say the Lord’s 
prayer, and when it was finished, she repeated 
the words, “Hallowed be Thy name.” Being 
asked what she understood by that, she replied, 
“ That it is greater and purer than any other 
name.” She then inquired how long it was 
thought she could live ; being told that it could 
not be many days, and asked if she was ready ; 
‘Qh yes,” she said, as ready and willing as I can 
ever be. The night before last I had a vision 
of Heaven. I saw myself standing where all was 
brightness and perfect happiness. It was a 
night of much bodily pain, but perfect peace of 
mind. I then thought that I had never pre- 
sumed to say I was sure of heaven; I have now 
that hope,” and again the next day, “I havea 
hope, a bright hope of heaven.”’ She asked her 
mother to forgive her for any thing wrong she 
had said or done, saying I have repented of it 
all, and have forgiven every one whom I ever 
thought had injured me. Soon after she re- 
marked to her sister, ‘‘OQh! there is no sorrow in 
the thought of death, but all is joy and peace. 
Oh ! what a happy thing it is todié ; my mind is 
full of peace. If I could leave the world in m 
present state of mind how happy should 1 be.” 

Being in great distress, she queried, “ Is it 
wrong to pray to be delivered from sufferings 
like these?” being answered it was not wrong, 
provided she could say as Jesus did, “ Thy 
will, not mine, be done,” she then said, “‘ Thy 
will be done,” and prayed for resignation and 
patience to endure the portion of suffering allotted 
to her. Againshe requested to hear the Lord’s 
prayer, to which she solemnly responded Amen ; 
adding, “ Oh! this beautiful prayer, how much 
good it has done me. I herve sometimes thought 
when I could say this prayer, there was no need 
of any other.” Ob if Lecould make all that I 
love to be good Christians, how beautiful it would 
be.” She then spoke of the intrusion of wicked 
thoughts, and in a touching manner prayed to 
be powered from murmuring against her Maker’s 
will. 


saat eae her relatives who were present, 
0 


she said, “I love you all, and should be willing 
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to stay longer with you, but I am going to Him 
whom I love best of all. I want you to tell every 
one of my family who is absent from me, that I 
loved them and thought of them to the last, and 
if ever I have done any thing which has hurt 
their feelings, or which they have thought was 
wrong, I wish them to forgive me, and I hope 
hereafter to meet them all in heaven.” The third 
time she requested the repetition of the Lord’s 
prayer, and again she responded “ Amen.” 
During seventy days and nights, she had 
mostly been obliged to remain in one position, 
and the suffering resulting from this long con- 
finement had become so intense that it seemed 
as if nature could endure it no longer. Raising 
her eyes, she cried, “ Oh Father, Father, have 
mercy on me!’ when immediately she was en- 
abled to change her position, and the pain in 
her side abated in consequence, and never re- 
turned with equal severity. The next morning 
she observed to her mother, “I have lost all 
power over my limbs,” and pausing a moment, 
said with upraised eyes, “ God I thank thee.” 
“Tf I could with a wish be restored to life and 
health, I would not choose it, for in life I might 
give way to temptation, and thus lose that which 
alone is worth living for.’’ Her brother coming 
into the room, she asked him if he came to see 
her, and said, “If he lives to become a Chris- 
tian, my last prayer for him will be granted ;” 
and further desired him “to observe the power 
of religion to confer happiness,” saying, “I am 
dying, and I know it, yet never in my life have 
I been so happy as at the present time.” Feel- 
ing the near approach of death, she was again 
distressed lest she should give way to murmur- 
ing, and in this extremity, she cried, “ Lord 
Jesus intercede for me.” After great bodily 
suffering she was heard praying for release, 
and wondering why she was thus long detained 


Y\ here. When she was told that perhaps it was 


the will of her Heavenly Father to purify her 
spirit, and free it from those fears which had so 
much distressed her; she quickly replied, “I 
have not one this moment—they are gone—all 
gone.” She lay with little variations, through 
that and the sueceeding day and night, some- 
times apparently speechless, or engaged in sup- 
plication for release, and for patience to endure 
to the end, and at other times expressed a fear 
that she had been too anxious to be gone. At 
half past five on the mornin of the 18th of 4th 
month, she said to her attendants, “‘ Now I be- 
lieve the time is at hand, you may call my mo- 
ther.” One of them leaving the room for that 
purpose, she addressed the other who sat by, 
saying, “We will say together the Lord’s 
prayer,” which they did, and these were the last 
connected words which fell from her lips. 

She breathed her last at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, aged was seventeen years and five 
months. 
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Phebe W. Nelson, the younger sister, had aj on the cross, ‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 


severe attack of inflammation of the lungs in | forsaken me?” 


3d mo., 1847, which left her in a declining | 


state, though most of the time able to ride and 
walk out. 

In 3d mo., 1849, she had a discharge of blood 
from the lungs, which weakened her so that for 
several days she was unable to sit up. She re- 
garded this symptom as the signal of a hasty 
dissolution ; and, on the following morning, sent 
for her brother, and urged upon him the neces- 
sity of a preparation for death, which she said 
vas her own happy experience. 

After this she recovered so as to be able to 
situp all day. In the latter part of 4th mo., 
she had a second attack of bleeding, and again 
seat for her brother, and repeated her former 
advice, biddiug him rejoice that she was herself 
prepared to die. Six days afterwards she had 
another similar discharge, and in less than four 
days another, each one exceeding the former in 
severity. As soon as she was able to converse, 
she thus addressed her mother, “Oh, Lam so 
glad that am going to die so soon, so that I 
may enter upon a state of perfect happiness; 
for though my mind may be in a state of perfect 
peace, a8 it is at present, I have yet my pain of 
body to endure, but in Heaven the enjoyment 
will be perfect.” 

Soon after, she said, “For many nights be- 
fore I was taken sick, [ used to remain awake, 
after my sister was asleep, and weep because I 
was so wicked. Qh, the agony of mind I then 
underwent, in mourning for my sins, was far 
greater than my present pain of body; but as 
soon as I was taken sick, my distress of mind 
was gone; I did not theu know what it was that 
took it away, but my mind was easy, and [ be- 
lieved if I died I should go to Heaven.”’ She 
then asked her mother to read the sermon on 
the Mount. When it was finished, she said fer- 
vently, ‘Qh, why will not people believe in 
Christ 2” 

Svon after she said, ‘‘I have been thinking 
much on the different manner in which the 


On being replied to, she paused, 
and said, “If to enjoy the Divine presence be 
such joy, a sense of being forsaken must be 
misery.” Soon after, “Oh, 1 wish that many 
more were as happy asLam; God excites no 
fear. Death excites no fear. I fear nothin 
but sin. Lam sometimes afraid that I sh 
commit sin, murmuring against my Maker, when 
he brings such pain upon me.”’ 

After this she was herself introduced, in a 
measure, into a sense of the sufferings of Christ, 
and for three days a feeling of being forsaken, 
together with her extreme distress for breath, 
and other bodily sufferings, caused a trial which 
it was even hard to witness. During these days 
of depression, she many times prayed for faith 
and patience, and on the morning of the 14th, 
after making a renewed and earnest request to 
her mother to pray for her, she closed her eyes 
and lay for a few moments silent, then opening 
them, with a joyful expression of countenance, 
she said, “Shout, I am relieved; I have been 
praying, and my prayers are answered. Now I 
believe [ am free. Oh, I am so happy, I could 
sing. I do not say, as one formerly, ‘If thou 
be Jesus,’ but I know him to be Jesus.” Soon 
after, she requested the windows to be opened, 
so that she could once more look on the outward 
creation. 

Afier gazing a few moments, she said, 
“ There are many things which, if I should live, 
would give me pleasure, but it is better to die 
and be at rest.” She now prayed to be pre- 
served from groaning, saying, “ That seems like 
murmuring.” 

She manifested strong desires for the salva- 
tion of all around her, especially her brother. 
She also said, ‘“‘Some have chosen a particular 
day on which they have wished to die, but I do 
not wish to choose the day, only I would rather 
die alone with my own family.” This request, 
apparently so unlikely to be granted, was, not- 
withstanding, vouchsafed to the patient sufferer, 
for though much of the time several neighbors 


prayers of Christians are presénted. It appears| were with her, yet, when the change was first 


to me that the practice of prayer at stated times 
and seasons, though performed in ever so private 
& manner, is not so consistent with the com- 
mand of Jesus, as are the silent wishes of the 
soul, which can arise at all times and places, 
without the knowledge of any human being. No 
one can be in the habit of retiring into an out- 
ward closet for the purpose of devotion, but it 
will be known to the other inhabitants of the 
house; and therefore it appears to me that these 
silent aspirations of the soul are the prayers 
which Jesus meant to enjoin upon his followers, 
when he bade them to shun the example of 
those who prayed at the corners of the streets, 
that they might be seen of men.” Not long 
after, she asked why it was that Christ cried out 


perceived, but one was present, and she going 
immediately to call assistance, before she could 
return, the happy spirit had quietly departed— 
so quietly that neither groan nor struggle attend- 
ed its release. 

She died at half-past six in the afternoon of 
5th mo. 15th, aged 15 years and 9 months. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE. 


Bishop Heber, upon departing for India, said, 
in his farewell sermon : 

“ Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat first goes down the mighty 
channel—through the playful murmuring of the 
little brook, and the willows upon its glassy bor- 
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ders. The trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads, the flowers on the brink seem to 
offer themselves to our young hands; we are 
happy in hope, and grasp eagerly at the beau- 
ties around us ; but the stream hurries on, and 
stillour hands are empty. Our course in youth 
and in manhood is along a wider, deeper flood, 
and amid objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture of en- 
joyment and industry passing us ; we are excited 
by our short-lived enjoyments. The stream 
bears us on, and joys and griefs are left behind 
us. We may be shipwrecked, but we cannot be 
delayed—for rough or smooth, the river hastens 
toward its home, till the roar of the ocean is in 
our cars, and the weaves beneath our feet, and 
the floods are lifted up around us, and we take 
leave of earth and its inhabitants, until of fur- 
ther voyage there is no witness save the Infinite 
and Eternal. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1858, 
"We will remind the members of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, that the approach- 
ing one will be held at the usual time, viz: on 


3d day, the 9th of 2d month next, at the Green 
Street house. 


Diep,—In Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa., on the 
Sth of Ist mo., 1858, very suddenly of Apoplexy, 
Saran, wife of Isaac Paxson, in the 69th year of her 
age, a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 12th of 10th mo., 1857, at his late re- 
sidence in Pocapson Township, Exwoop Wiix1nson; 
aged about 31 years. In his death we have lost a be- 
loved and useful friend; he was generous, kind and 


cheerful in disposition and esteemed by all who knew 
him. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS PARRY. 


Died at his late residence, in Warminster 
township, Bucks County, on the 18th of 12th 
month, 1857, Thomas Parry, a member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, in the 45th year of 
his age. 

The removal of this beloved friend from 
amongst us, when we consider his qualifications 
for usefuiness, the various sphere of duties de- 
volving upon him, taken away in the meridian 
of life, we nee truly say it is a bereavement of 
no ordinary character. A widow left with a 
large family of children, those children deprived 
of the guardian care of a pious father, the mother, 
of his assistance in their training, society of a 
valuable minister, and the neighborhood of a 
bright example of conscientious uprightness, cut 
down just at the time when the circle in which 
he moved began to feel that in him they had a 
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friend unto whom they could, with confidence. 
look for counsel and encouragement in the hea, 
venward path of righteousness. 

This severe stroke of affliction is deeply felt, 
not only by the stricken family, but the neigh. 
borhood and society at large, and it only remains 
for us to endeavor after that state of resignation 
so beautifully expressed by Job, “The Lord giy. 
eth, and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

It is believed that a further account of this 
Friend might be useful to survivors, to stir up 
the pure mind by way of remembrance, that time 
is uncertain, eternity an unavoidable reality, and 
that the end of all things mutable is to us near 
at hand. 

Thomas Parry was born the 2d day of 3d 
month, 1818, the son of Isaac and Mary Parry, 
and was brought up by them in accordance with 
the profession of Friends, in “‘ plainness of speech, 
behaviour and apparel.” But when he advanced 
towards maturity he hada strong desire to dress 
after the fashion of the world, and to mingle in 
the gay and social circle ; but finding that a pious 
father could not so far compromise his principles 
as to give his consent for his son to put ona 
fashionable coat, he gave evidence of his filial 
obedience by yielding his strong will in this re- 
spect to the desire of a beloved parent watching 
over him for good, and herein he set an example 
that the youth of the present day may be carn- 
estly called to pattern after. 

For what could it have been in the heart of a 
parent, but that love that reaches after the eter- 
nal happiness of his children, that would have 
ever induced him to lay such a cross in the way 
of a beloved son, as he felt himself bound to do? 
What but this pure love that issues out from the 
throne of the Highest, into the heart of a devoted 
parent, would ever enable him through a means 
so repulsive to the natural will of his children, 
to endeavor to guard them from the insidious 
snares that are so thickly strewn about their way, 
so disguised that youth do not generally perceive 
them, but are clearly seen by those that have 
passed over that al ry way, and have had their 
eyes anointed with the eyesalve of the kingdom? 

his was very clearly the case with our beloved 
friend ; and Oh ! ola earnest solicitude he felt 
and frequently expressed for our young Friends, 
that they might be induced to take up their 
daily cross and follow Christ in the way of his 
leading, which would assuredly be in the path 
of simplicity and truth. He felt the importance 
of this testimony so forcibly in his own particular 
experience, that he has expressed in our public 
meetings, as well as in a more private way, his 
solemn belief that had.he been permitted to put 
on a fashionable coat, he would have gone out 
into the world and probably been lost, notwith- 
standing the guarded education he was blessed 
with. He mingled sufficiently with the thought- 
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less and the gay to bring upon his soul a sense 
of deep remorse, so that he has been heard to 
- of his situation at this time being a horri- 
ble one ; yet society could not have charged him 
with transgression ; but the eye of Him that 
would keep all in perfect safety saw the wander- 
ing of his soul, reached forth his hand and gave 
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tion must be known, and that Christ’s kingdom 
must be brought forth in the soul before salva- 
tion could be witnessed. 

It was his custom, for a long time past, to con- 
vene his family on first day afternoon, to read 
the Scriptures or other good books unless una- 
voidably prevented, believing it his place to bear 


the stripes, the sting of remorse, to stay the | his testimony in favor of this excellent practice; 
temptation that was pressing on towards the gates | producing, as it often does, so much good, not 
of death, and to bring him back in safety to the | only by instructing and edifying the minds of 
fold. the youth, but which has also a powerful ten- 
He was married in the 24th year of his age, | dency to keep them out of harm’s way. 
aud from that time he yielded to the visitation; The death of his venerable father, which took 
of heavenly love, a powerful and searching testi- | place seven weeks and five days before his own, 
mony being delivered on that occasion, which | was a very great trial to him. He said he felt as 
reached the witness in his own, as well as many | though he would love to lie down to rest with 
other minds present. With him it was a nail|him. A short time after this period, it was ob- 
fastened in a sure place. From this period he felt | served that his health began to decline, though 
alively interest in the welfare of society; in the | not so as to occasion alarm to his family ; but 
various testimonies given us as a people to bear. | from remarks that he made to his wife at differ- 
He had from education been accustomed to attend | ent times, it was evident he was apprehensive 
meetings, but he now attended them from a_|his stay here would probably be short. He men- 
heartfelt conviction of a necessity laid upon him, | tioned to her a few days before his departure, 
and he was enabled to bear testimony to the con- ; that he had in a dream or vision been placed in 


solation he frequently received therein, saying, 
there was no comfort to be compared to that re- 
ceived in divine worship, when the heavenly 


a company of the most angelic beings he had 
ever seen, and the feelings that he then enjoyed 
were of an extatic kind that language could not 


Father condescended to manifest. himself to the 
seeking soul, breaking down every obstacle that | such a state, to die would be nothing.” 

stood in the way, invigorating the whole man| The fifth day before his death he thought him- 
with new life and energy. He was early in life | self too poorly to go to meeting; but not feeling 
appointed to the station of overseer, and soon | easy, he began to make preparation, when one of 
after the establishment of Warminster Prepara- | the family observed that it was too late; he re- 
tive Meeting, in 1842, he was appointed to | plied, “ that half a loaf was better than no bread,” 
the station of an Elder in the 33rd year of his| and though laboring under great bodily weak- 
age, in which capacity he continued until death. | ness, he went, giving evidence of his devotion to 
About two years previous, he appeared in the | the last, and was no doubt enabled to relieve his 
ministry, and soon after ceased to attend the select | mind by delivering, in a feeling manner, at con- 
meetings of ministers and elders. It is believed | siderable length, the last legacy of love he had 
his gift was fully united with in the minds and | for them as a gathered assembly, with whom he 
feelings of his friends, though not officially by | had mingled in the most perfect harmony, and 


describe, saying, “‘ If I could be favored to attain 


society. 
death, at the funeral of a little nephew, he was 
brought under much exercise of feeling for the 
gathering of the little company of mourners con- 
vened there, unto the Shepherd of Israel, who 
alone was able to preserve us and avert those 
outward afflictions that were brought upon us in 


About eighteen months before his | 


has left for them an example well worthy en- 
deavoring to follow. On the next seventh day he 
became so poorly that he gave up to go to bed, 
and from that time he grew rapidly worse until 
the following evening, about 8 o’clock, when his 
purified spirit was released from the shackles of 
time, and ascended to that angelic company with 


mercy for a wise purpose ; saying, that unless we 
yielded to the divine call, trials upon trials would 
come, afflictions would be multiplied, until 
Christ’s kingdom was established in the heart; 
and that he would gladly offer up his own life ie 
for a sacrifice, if it would be for the gathering of| Not long since, in an eastern State, there lay 
bis children, as he believed had been measurably |a good man on a bed, from which he never ex- 
the case with the family of a beloved elder of! pected to rise. He was abundantly prepared 
their meeting who was at that time near his close, for his end, and rejoiced, as dying Christians 
a heavenly visitation being meted out to them usually do, that his preparations were made 
during the long illness of their pious father. By | years before, when in health and strength. He 
those remarks it is hoped the reader will not was asked what message he would, from his 
suppose that his children were not of orderly present position on the verge of the grave, send 
lives, but he was a firm believer that regenera- to his fellow-Christians. “I would tell them,” 


which he had been permitted to mingle a short 
time previous. I. C. P. 


AT HEART. 
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he replied, ‘“‘ to be true at heart. I see the import-| the dining-room, so large and lofty, and well ven. 
ance of this now, and so will they see it, when | tilated, that it must be a pleasure to eat therein. 
they come to the place which I now occupy.” | Then there are the oe three in number— 
The expiring saint was right. True at heart| the girls’, the boys’, and the infants’—all of 
is the great requisite. Men may make a noisy | whom go through their exercises and sing their 
profession, may “do many things” which gain| simple melodies, wearing, withal, a healthy, 
applause, may be very punctilious in all outward | hearty, and happy expression, which speaks yol- 
matters, and yet lack truth at heart. But lack-| umes for the system under which they are trained, 
ing this, they iack every thing of real value.} Passing on, we visit the “ cutting-out” and 
God seeth the heart; and in the great day he | making up” rooms, the bakery, the dairy, the 
will judge the heart. It is one of David’s strik- | kitchens, the laundry, the bath-rooms—all well 
ing expressions in the penitential Psalm com-| arranged, and indeed perfect in their appoint- 
posed after his great sin, “ Behold, thou de-| ments. Another range of offices is devoted to 
siredst trath in the inward parts,’ and what| various store-rooms. There are stores of flour, of 
God desires, every man should labor after un-| bread, of meat, of rice, of oatmeal—good Scotch 
ceasingly. ‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, | meal, which forms the staple of the children’s 
for out of it are the issues of life.’”’— Christian | breakfast. There are stores of shoes, of clothing, 
Intelligencer. of soap, of linen, of crockery, and even of toys 
for the delectation of the younger ones. The 
staff of teachers, nurses, and servants is large and 
efficient ; the mental and physical wants of the 
In the neighborhood of Bristol there exists an | children are amply provided for, and their com- 
institution but little known to the general public, | fort most sedulously studied; and all this, as 
yet of such a singular nature that it may fairly | many well know, has been brought into existence 
be classed amongst the wonders of the age. tt literally out of nothing. Doubt it not. Were 
is situated at Ashley Down, one of the most, you as incredulous as Thomas of Didymus, yet 
beautiful suburbs of the city, and is simply and | must the evidence of your senses convince you of 
unobtrusively named ‘The New Orphan Asylum,’ | the reality of this extraordinary fact. Seck not 
Within its walls, 800 fatherless children, aged to explain it away, for the truth of the history 
from a few months upwards, are fed, clothed, and attached to that asylum is incontrovertibly estab- 
taught. The elder girls are instructed in sewing , lished. 
and all domestic arte, and at a proper age are| That history is to be read in a little book, en- 
each provided with an outfit and a suitable situ-| titled A Narrative of some of the Lord’s Deal- 
ation ; the boys are similarly fitted out, and ap-| ings with George Muller*—a quaint, strange 
prenticed ; and all this is done without any reg- | title, which, of itself, seems to remove us far 
ular funds or subscribers, by a man who neither | from the world of steam, and gas, and electric 
does now, nor ever did, possess any property, or | telegraphs. It is written in a simple style, 
pecuniary means. Nor.has.a single shilling ever | wherein is no seeking after effect or ornament, 
been solicited for its support, for the New | and consists principally of extracts from the au- 
Orphan Asylum is founded on faith. thor’s diary. I much fear, that in giving the 
This statement will probably raise a smile of | substances of this narrative, I shall be unable to 
incredulity; but it is, nevertheless, a fact which | render it due justice ; but my limited space for- 
cannot be gainsaid. There is the extensive range | bids expansion. Here it is : 


of buildings, in substantial stones and mortar; George Muller’s creed is so unsectarian, that 
there, too, are 300 living witnesses, th recipients | | have never yet been able to ascertain its pre- 
of its bounty and protection. Onevery Wednes- | cise nature; he, indeed, distinctly states that he 
day, the doors are open to all who choose to | does not belong io any sect, and his writings, no 
inspect for themselves this monument of love | Jess than his deeds, confirm the assertion. He 
and charity, Enter: in this stern, practical, | is a Prussian by birth, and emigrated in 1829, 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century, it is refreshing | to England, where, to quote from the narrative, 
to halt for a moment on such a verdant oasis. he * began the service of caring for children who 
There is no charge for admission ; neither are | are bereaved of both parents by death, born in 
the attendants permitted to receive any fees ; wedlock, and are in destitute circumstances, on 
but in the entrance-hall is a small box labelled, | December 9, 1835.” For ten years he carried 
‘For the Use of the Orphans ;” and if you | on his work of love in Wilson street, first renting 
think fit to drop a coin therein, you may do 80. | a single house for the use of his protégés. As 
Visitors ave shewn the dormitories, each little | their number increased, other premises became 
bed with its snowy coverlet; the wardrobes, | necessary ; till in 1845, four contiguous houses 
fitted up with presses, wherein every child de-| were occupied by about 130 children. 


posits his or her Sunday clothing with admirable} The expense of supporting these establish- 
precision of folding and arrangement; the nursery, 


and its tiny inmates, their basinets and teys; and * Nisbet & Co. London: 1856. 


FOUNDED ON FAITH. 
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ments was entirely defrayed by unsolicited con- 
tributions. Upon this principle they were start- 
ed, and even when sorely pressed, it was rigidly 
adhered to. A perusal of the author’s journal 
chews that he was often reduced to great extrem- 
ities, from which he was always relieved in what 
vill no doubt be deemed an unaccountable man- 
ner. Thus, under date August 10, 1844, is the 
following passage : 

“Tn the greatest need, when not one penn 
was in hand, I received L.5 from a brother at | 
Hackney.” 

And again : 

“ Aug. 16, 1845. Our poverty is extremely | 
creat. The trial of faith as sharp as ever, or 
sharper. It is ten o'clock, and there are no| 
means yet fora dinner. I now thought of some | 
articles which I should be able to do without, to | 
dispose of them for the benefit of the orphans, 
when one of the laborers (teachers) gave me L.1. 
There were also taken out of the boxes in the 
orphan houses Is. 6d., and by knitting eame in 
2s, 3d., and from A. A., 2s.’ 


Such passages as these are of continual recur- 
rence. Frequently, the last crust of bread, and 
sip of milk, was consumed, and Muller never 
contracted debts. Over and over again, the daily 
record commences with, “ Not a penny ir hand !” 
and ends with, ‘‘ Only a few pence left ;” and 
there was no treasure to draw upon, save the 
inexhaustible fund of faith—a fand which in- 
deed appears to have fully answered every de- 
mand upon it, for the wants of the day were 
always fully supplied, 

But the great work was yettocome. In 1845, 
Muller first began to conceive the idea of build- 
ing an asylum for the accommodation of 300 
orphans, and having fully considered the under- 
taking, “ I judged,” he says, “that the cost would 
be L.10,000 ; and on November 4, I began ask- | 
ing the Lord for means.” Strangely enough, on | 
the following 10th December, L.1060 came to 
hand. This was the largest donation which, up | 
to that time, had ever been received ; “‘ but when | 
this money came,” he writes, “I was as calm, | 
as quiet as if I had only received one shilling ; 
for my heart was looking out for answers. There- | 
fore, having faith concerning the matter, this | 
donation did not in the least surprise me.” 
Other donations followed, including a second 
sum of L.1000 on the 30th of December; and 
then he relates how he, “ having asked the Lord | 
to go before him, went out to look for a piece of | 
ground” whereon to build. 

_Here is a picture of startling sublimity! Ima- 
gine a gaunt, grave man, attired in a suit of 
rusty black, walking forth into the bustling city, 
like the pilgrims in Vanity Fair, and in all sim- 
plicity of heart, and earnestness of faith, seeking 
to be so directed to a suitable site. One almost 
expects to read on the next page, how that “one 
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of shining countenance appeared unto him, and 

bade him be of good cheer.”’ 

It is not my intention to follow George Muller 
throughout the gradual process by which he 
effected his purpose ; suffice it to say that, by 
little and little, the necessary funds flowed in. 
The building, which, with the land, cost eventu- 
ally upwards of L.15,000, was commenced in 
July 1847 ; and in June 1849, the children were 
removed from Wilson street to the healthier lo- 
eality of Ashley Down. No flourish of trumpets 
ushered in the event ; quietly and unostentatiously 
the children and their more than father walked 
from the one house to the other; and save that 
the old school-rooms were closed, whilst merry 
voices awoke the unwonted echoes of the Down, 
no change was perceptible. 

Little more than twelve months elapsed ere 
Maller began to contemplate an extension of his 
work ; and undeterred by the absence of visible 
means, the frequency of pecuniary difficulties, or 
the magnitude of the undertaking, he determined 


_ to build another wing, capable of receiving other 


400 orphans, with a view to the ultimate exten- 
sion of this additional number to 700, or 1000 
in the whole. The first donation received for 
this purpose was ten shillings! But, nothing 
discouraged, he persevered ; and in May 1852, 
the building fund amounted to L.3530 9s. 03d. 
The next year this amount had inereased to 
L.12,531. In 1854, upwards of L.5000 was 
added to the fund; and in 1855, the sum in 
hand being L.23,059, 12s. 0 d.—always the odd 
farthing—the new building was commenced, and 


_is, at this present writing, on the point of being 


opened for the reception of the forlorn little 
beings for whose benefit it is designed. Whether 
the benevolent founder will be enabled to com- 
plete his self-imposed task, by the construction 
of the intended third building, time alone can 
determine. Let us hope so. 

Muller seems to have been incited to his efforts 
by the success of a similar institution at Halle, 
in Prussia, founded in 1696 by A. H. Franke, 
professor of divinity. This is the largest char- 
itable establishment for poor children in the 
world, containing 2000 inmates, and is in a 
flourishing condition. We will here let our au- 
thor speak for himself : 

“ Franke is long since gone to his rest, but he 
spoke to my soul in 1826, and he is speaking to 
my soul now ; and to his example I am greatly 
indebted in having been stirred up to care about 

r children in general, and about poor orphans 
in particular. . . . 

“ At the last census, in 1851, there were, in 
England and Wales, thirty-nine orphan estab- 
lishments, and the total number of orphans pro- 
vided for through them amounted only to 3764; 
but at the time the New Orphan House was being 
built, there were about 6000 young orphans in 
the prisons of England. Does not this fact call 
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aloud for an “extension of orphan institutions ? 
By God’s help, I will do what I can to keep poor 
orphans from prison.” 

The utter abnegation of self which pervades 
the work is remarkable and characteristic. 
“‘ What have I done,” he cries out in one place, 
“that men should praise me? I have only sought 
to be used as the honored instrument of saving 
young children, who have neither father nor 
mother, from sin and vice.” Truly, such men 
are in the world, but not of it. 

Contributions appear to arrive from all parts 
of the globe, and from all kinds and conditions 
of men. Here are a few entries, for example : 
“ From negro brethren in Demerara, 12 dollars ;”” 
“ From an archdeacon, and one of the. Queen’s 
chaplains, 12 guineas ;” “ From one of the or- 
phans formerly under our care, a sovereign ;”’ 
‘From Mount Lebanon, L.2, and from Orleans, 
five franes;”’ ‘From an Israelitish gentleman, 
an entire stranger, L.5 ;” ‘ From ashepherd in 
Australia, who had read my narrative while 
tending his flock, 12s.’”” The amounts vary from 
a single farthing to thousands of pounds; and 
the reccipt of a copper coin, or the presentation 
of a check for L.5000, is recorded in an uniformly 
grateful strain. 

Nor is it to money alone that assistance is con- 
fined. One gentleman offers his services gratui- 
tously as an architect, and another as a surgeon. 
Another gives glass for the three hundred win- 
dows of the new building, and others send jew- 
ellery and ornaments, silver spoons and tea-pots, 
watches, gold and silver, old coins and needle- 
work—to be sold for the benefit of the institution. 
On one day, “ three autographs of William IV., 
two of Sir Robert Peel, and one of Lord Mel- 
bourne,” were received; and on another, “a 
Coverdale Bible of 1535, perfected almost sheet 
by sheet.” Perhaps the most singular gift of 
this kind was, “A silver medal, given to the 
donor for being engaged in the taking of Java; 
but, laying down his honor, he desires to have 
this medal used to lay a stone in the new build- 
ing.” Then there are donations of books, of 
coals, of provisions, and of clothes—old and new; 
donations, indeed, in almost every conceivable 
form. And in this manner, to sum up all in his 
own words, ‘ without any one having been per- 
sonally applied to for anything, the sum of 
L.84,441, 6s. 33d. has been given to me for the 
orphans since the commencement of the work.” 
And greatly has it been needed, for, in addition 
to the expense of purchasing land, and building 
and furnishing the asylum, the present average 
expense for each of the orphans is stated at L.12, 
6s. 8d. per annum. 

Not the least peculiar feature in the subscrip- 
tion-list is the absence of all personal publicity. 
Those who give to the New Orphan Asylum 
must do so from a pure and unmixed feeling of 
charity, for their names are carefully withheld ; 


















even their initials are rarely given; nor would 
— induce a departure from this rule. 

o sectarian doctrines are taught in the schools, 
neither is any interest necessary to obtain admis. 
sion for orphans. If they be depaived of father 
and mother, and in distress, that is sufficient 
ae to the large warm heart and helping. 

and of George Muller. Long may his life be 


spared, and his labors blest !— Chambers’ Jour. 
nal. 





HOME IS WHERE THERE’S ONE TO LOVE Us. 


Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded! 
Home —go watch the faithful dove, 

Sailing ’neath the Heaven above us ; 
Home is where there’s one to love! 

Home is where there’s one to love us ! 


Home’s not merely roof and room— 
It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it ; 
What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one we love to meet us? 


FAITH IN GOD. 


Oh! fora firm, unfaltering faith, 
To calm each rising fear, 

To chase away the gloom of death, 
And check the gathering tear ; 

A faith that trusts God’s power to save, 
And feels each sin forgiven— 

That calmly looks beyond the grave 
To scenes of love in Heaven! 


A faith that gilds life’s summer clouds 
With beams of radiant light, 

And whispers to the doubting soul 
“ Fear not—God’s ways are right !” 

Oh! grant me such a faith as this, 
With earnest heavenly power 

To point to realms of endless bliss, 
And cheer the dying hour. 


Then, when from friends who greet me now 
I’m called at length to part, 
When death dews gather on my brow, 
And chill my pulseless heart, 
When earthly scenes are fading fast 
Before my death-dimmed eye, 
With Faith’s bright mantle o’er me cast, 
I shall not fear to die. 


Anonymous. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In the 42nd number of the Intelligencer, I 
observed an article in relation to the transplant- 
ing of large trees. It would appear that the 
mode adopted by the individual referred to, was 
merely a novel experiment, as it evinces a want 
of practical experience and aay I would, 
therefore, simply recommend what I conceive to 
be a more prudent and efficient method of re- 
moving large trees: one that would not only 
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diminish the expense, but render the operation 
far more easy and successful. 

Previous to the ground freezing up, let a trench 
be made in circular form around the trunk of the 
tree, varying the diameter of the circle in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree, say from three to 
ten feet. The trench may then be filled with 
straw or leaves that can easily be removed when 
required. At the same time prepare a hole or 
pit of suitable circumference and depth to receive 
the frozen ball of roots when taken up. Let this 
also be filled with like materials as the former, 
in order to prevent the surface of the pit from 
freesing. When the ball of earth around the 
tree becomes sufficiently frozen, so as to adhere 
firmly to the roots ; select a mild day, and let it 
be removed at once to its destined place, severing 
smoothly off those larger roots which should, as 
much as may, be left unbroken at the time of 
making the trench. 

I have transplanted several of the Balsam of 
Fir in this way, from ten to twelve feet high, 
with but little labor and expense, and with entire 
success, finding but little difference in the growth 
of these the coming season, and those that had 
not been transplanted. D. E. Grrow. 

Connecticut, Fairfield co., 1st. mo. Tth, 1858. 


THE EXILED NEGROES IN CANADA. 
THE COLONY AT BUXTON. 
(Concluded from page 699.) 


The settlers are for the most part fugitive 
slaves, and of the whole number about one-third 
are of pure African descent. If Mr. King be 
right in this, the proportion of blacks is, I think, 
much greater than in the Province at large. 
Those of them who have been accustomed to 
farming, and have had some capital to commence 
with, have done exceedingly well, having clear- 
ed more land and made greater improvements 
than the great majority of white settlers in the 
same time and under similar circumstances. 
Those who have brought neither skill nor capi- 
tal have had a much more difficult task, but even 
these have so far either paid up their instal- 
ments regujarly, or when they have passed them, 
it has been by permission, the money being laid 
out upon the Jand, so as to render future pay- 
ment easier. Many have already paid in full 
for their farms and received their deeds, others 
are prepared to do so in the coming year, and 
Mr. K. is confident that at the expiration of the 
ten years all will have come into full possession 
of their lands. 

Two settlements of Europeans have been form- 
ed in Canada under Government direction, one 
of Highlanders at N north of Toronto, 
another of mixed Irish, English and Scotch emi- 
grants at Ramsey, near Brookville ; the settlers 
of both for some time received aid in provisions, 
farming implements, &., but both have failed. 
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At the Highland settlement some 20 or 30 of 
the original settlers, with their families, still 
remain ; the others have long been dispersed. 
They began to do better immediately the Govern- 
ment aid was discontinued. Mr. King attri- 
butes the greater success of the settlement at 
Buxton partly to the fact that, in the first place, 
the negroes are better axe-men than European 
emigrants, and so are better fitted to contend 
with the difficulties attendant upon clearing a 
heavily timbered country ; but mainly to the cir- 
cumstance that the colony at Buxton was, from 
the beginning, self-supporting. The negroes 
perfectly understood that they were to depend 
upon themselves alone, that they were to receive 
no supplies in money, in food, or in clothing ; 
and thus their pride and self-reliance being ex- 
cited, they worked with a will, not otherwise to 
have been looked for. If, on the whole, this 
has been wise and has worked well in one re- 
spect, it may have retarded the progress of the 
settlement, or, at least, have diminished the re- 
sult as seen in it; since many of the negroes 
have found it more profitable, perhaps necessary, 
to employ part of their time and labor at a dis- 
tance from Buxton. Now, however, the com- 
pletion of the saw-mill, the brick-yard and the 
potash factory affords a field for labor on the 
place itself. 

Of the fifteen slaves Mr. King originally 
brought with him, three have died, though their 
places have been taken by children that have 
since been born in Canada; nine are with him 
still settled at Buxton ; one is married and lives 
at Chatham ; two, a mother and daughter, are at 
Detroit, but Mr. King has lately received a let- 
ter from the daughter, stating that they are 
about to return to Buxton. One of the slaves, 
at that time an old man of 65, received, in con- 
sideration of his age, some assistence in putting 
up his cabin, and we believe in cléaring his 
land. He married at Buxton a woman of suit- 
able years, and has ever since supported her and 
himself without assistance. I saw his house, 
his garden, and his corn patch, and everything 
looked neat and flourishing. 

In company with Mr. K. and our companion 
from Chatham, we walked over a part of the set- 
tlement. The place was certainly no realization 
of a Utopia, nor did the cabins resemble the 
nea, white painted houses of a New-England 
village. Everything was new, rude and rough. © 
To a city-bred man the timber was terrible. I 
saw one tree left standing by the roadside, at 
least five feet through at the base, and rising 
straight as an arrow, and scarcely diminished in 
circumference to an immense height, before it 
gave off abranch. Most of them were from two 
to four feet in diameter. The road was mere] 
a wide lane cut straight through the forest, wii 
the roots of the trees everywhere traversing the 
deep, friable soil. On either side, here and 
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there, were scattered the cabins and clearings of 
the settlers—the former al) built of unhewn logs, 
set back the prescribed number of feet from the 
road, and each one surrounded by its kitchen 
garden. They were not destitute of all traces of 
ornament. Over the rade porch in front of the 
cabin creepers were frequently trained, and one, 
covered with a hop-vine in full bearing, looked 
exceedingly pretty. Some of the gardens boast- 
ed flower-beds, and bright-colored phloxes and 
poppies and corn-flowers were in contrast with 
the dark forest which hemmed usin. We en- 
tered the cabin of a fugitive, but two years from 
Kentucky, and who had married, we believe, 
some time after he had reached the settlement. 
The cabin was smaller than the model; but the 
owner, with an eye at a fature time of adding to it, 


had built the chimney double, and a huge briek | gno 


fire-place stared at us from the outside. With- 
in was the wife, with a couple of small children, 
her relations, to whom the couple afforded a 
home. There were chairs, a table, a large chest, 
and a cooking-stove and its utensils. The family 
dinner was still on the stove, pork and potatoes, 
while into another vessel, in a quantity of hot, 
bubbling fat, had been thrown some green corn 
in the ear. The man was absent at work in the 
brick-yard. 

Another cabin we entered belonged to a man 
—a full black—who, fourteen years before, had 
escaped from Missouri. He had been six years 
at the settlement, and had twenty-four acres of 
land fenced and under cultivation, and six more 
on which the wood had been felled. He had 
paid up four of his instalments, and owned a 
wagon, a yoke of oxen, a mare and two colts. 
He had four or five children, and hjs eldest boy, 
fourteen years old, was reading Virgil !—for him, 
I fear, unprofitable reading. The day was warm, 
and the smaller children, like the rest of those 
we saw, were dressed for warm weather: their 
legs, feet and arms were bare, and their gar- 
ments had apertures about them which had not 
been bestowed by the tailor or dressmaker. In 
the house, beside the ordinary bed and bedding, 
chairs, table, &c., we found a rocking chair, and 
a large new safe—a recent importation from 
Yankee land. On asking for a glass of water, 
it was brought in a clean tumbler and upon a 

late. 

; Another cabin, belonging to an old settler, 
was more ambitious. It was larger, with a vine- 
covered porch ; had a hall in the center, anda 
room on either side ; about the walls were hung 
sundry staring prints, and a carpet, sofa and a 
large cooking stove were added to the usual arti- 
cles of furniture. One feature of all the cabins 
we must not forget—the huge brick fire-place, 
occupying the best part of one side of the room, 
and whieh, with its chimney, bore tokens of the 
roaring fires which blazed in it during the win- 
ter. 
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We saw only a small, and, as we were in. 
formed, the newest and least advanced part of the 
settlement, but our stay in Canada was limited, 
and despite the hospitable invitation of Mr. 
King to remain a few days with him, we felt 
ourselves compelled to hasten home. We left 
Baxton with the belief that we had seen one of 
those rare men who, by a single minded devo. 
tion to one worthy object, not only accomplish 
great ends ; but ennoble our common humanity. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, d&c., for Tweirrm 
month. 


1856 1857. 

Rain during some portion of the 24 hours\4 daysi4 days 

do. allornearlyall of the day, .. . {3 “ 

5 « 4 “ 
2“ 4 

17“ ja « 
= be 

31 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &c. 
1856. 


Wyo 
Cloudy without storms, «....-+. 
Ordinary clear, .« 


31 


1857, 
Mean temperature of the month, 

per Penna. Hospital. 32.72 deg 40.25 deg 
Highest do, during the month - . 6 
Lowest do. ss 
Rain “ « 
Deaths for the four current weeks 

of the month. . : > 956 663 

The average mean temperature of this month 
for the past sixty-eight years has been 32.4 
degs. The highest during that period (in 1852) 
41 degs., and. the lowest (in 1832) 25 degs., 
showing that the high temperature has Leen 
equalled or exceeded only once since the year 
1790 inclusive ; further back than which the 
writer bas no record. 

Some remarkably warm days for the time of 
ear have been experienced this month, particu- 
" ly the 8th, 9th and 10th—on the first oot 

the me rising to 54 . about twelve 
o'clock, while ontte Oth at a the evening it 
rose to sixty degrees ! having been sizty-three 
d during a portion of the day. 

he writer has not had time to make much of 
a search, but, while it is nothing uncommon to 
have a few days of very warm weather during 
this month, he believes the height recorded 
above to be almost, if not quite, unprecedented 
for very many years. At any rate, the nearest 
approach he can find, during the past five years, 
appears in the following records in his Diary: 

“ Twelfth mo. 16th, 17th and 18th, 1855, 
very warm days, the mercury rising to 50 
twice during this period. Twelfth mo. 25th, 
1855, thermometer 55 degrees in shade, at one 
o'clock P. M.” 

Many surmises having been made and prophe- 
cies ventured as to hee the present winter will 
bring forth in the way of temperatures, the fol- 
lowing table is farni in order that such as 
choose to judge of the future by the past, may 


19 “ 


2.93 in. 5.55 in. 
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have the opportunity of doing so. The fractional 
parts of degrees are omitted for brevity’s sake, 
except the annual, which are given in full. It 
will be borne in mind that the winter tempera- 
tures always embrace the December of the year 
jous to the one opposite to which it stands 

in the column : 
Spring Summer Autumn Winter Annual 
Tempera. Tempera. Tempera. Tempera. Tempera, 


1847 53.42 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


The very small number of deaths for the pres- 
ent year is worthy of remark, and contrasts very 
favorably with the same month for a number of 
years past. The writer has in preparation his 
usual Annual Review, which will be published 
at as early a day as possible. If time permits, it 
is possible he may extend the above table many 
years back. J. M. E. 

Phila., 1st. mo., 1858. 


THE LATE DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES. 


The subjoined account of this terrible calami- 
ty, is from an occasional correspondent of the 
London News, whose letter is dated, Naples, 
December 19th :-— 

I must for the present leave all other subjects 
and apply myself, in the first place, to a de- 
scription of the earthquake which occurred in 
this kingdom on the night of Wednesday, the 
16th, and which threatened the destruction of 
Naples. I think I mentioned in a former letter 
that the cone of Vesuvius had been destroyed 
by the shock of an earthquake, felt slight! 
here on the night of the 7th instant. ell, 
nothing more had occurred in the interval, the 
old mountain smoked his pipe as usual, and 

le went out to see the flareup which he 
Sabd. On Wednesday night last, however, I 
was writing when the table to shake vio- 
lently, the lamp rock, and the bells of the house 
to ring as if they had been pulled by a strong 
hand. The walls of my room, too, visibly 
waved backward and forward, and creaked as 
might a boat straining heavily at sea. There 
could be no doubt as to the cause of these awful 
ee and I rushed out of my house. 
ere had already been two shocks up to this 
time, then came a third so strong that I thought 
that the house would have fallen and buried me 
in its ruins. Some women were seated on the 
ground, and in nearly a fainting state leaning 
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against the wall, to whose movements they 
yielded, rocking backward and forward as in a 
cradle. By this time people were escaping 
rapidly into the streets, and making inquiries as 
to each other’s experience. Every one came to 
look at Vesuvius, but the mountain gave little 
comfort ; it threw out but little fire ; and seemed 
sulky and gloomy. It was not an agreeable 
prospect in view in returning to one’s own house, 
so that I resolved to walk the streets, and the 
scene which presented itself will never be effaced 
from my memory. They were full of anxious;¢ 
trembling persons, some half dressed, some in 
their shirts, some wrapped up in sheets or 
blankets, and some in the gay dresses in which 
they had escaped from the drawing room or the 
theatre. All the piazzas were full of carriages, 
which were occupied by families who had aban- 
doned their houses. At every hundred steps 
fires were lighted, around which were bivouacked 
from fifty to one hundred persons of all ranks. 
A painter might have found wonderful studies if 
he had been so inclined, but, alas, other thoughts 
were uppermost. Leaving the Riviera di Chiaja, 
I went into the city, and found there the same 
excitement to exist. The palace yard, and other 
open places, were full of carriages, in which their 
inmates were reposing for the night. 

Hundreds of persons were crouched on the 


steps of the churches, and later in the night the 
images of the saints were carried in procession, 
while the people sang litanies. As the houses 
were in many instances left vacant, the refuse 


of the population, who are always ready in times 
of anxiety to profit by the fears of the more 
timid, began to create confusion in order to rob. 
blican cries were raised of “‘ Viva i Tornesi,” 
and many houses wereentered. Strong patrols, 
therefore of the police, gendarmerie, and mili- 
tary, paraded the streets, and much praise is due 
to the authorities for maintaining order. Most 
of the population the night in the streets, 
and the next day ht with it the same won- 
derful summerlike weather that we have had for 
the last two or three months. During the day 
great anxiety prevailed among the provincials 
to know to what extent their families might have 
suffered, and the telegraph office was so besieged, 
that a sentinel was placed before it to prohibit 
all from entering. 
walking through the Toledo, mowds were 
assembled lodking at the fissures that had been 
made in some of the lofty houses. The monas- 
tery of the Jesuits gave similar indications of 
the terrors of the preceding night, and I was 
told that the great bell had been rung by the 
shock. According to an opinion entitled to 
some respect, the electric current had travelled 
south to north. ae having been at the ex- 
i i t intelligence from ‘the 
Calabrias was anxiously expected. The Official 
Journal, of the night of the 17th, says that ‘no 
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news had been received at Salerno from Sala, 
Lagonegro, or the Calabrias, notwithstanding 
repeated inquiries by the electric telegraph. 
On the same evening, the following letters to 
the directors of The Oficial Journal, from the 
directors of the Royal Astronomical Observatory, 
at Cape di Monte, was published :—“ I hasten 
to apprise you that last night, at 10-10, P. M., 
the shock of an earthquake was felt, which 
lasted four or five seconds. This was followed 
by another of much greater intensity after an 
-, interval of two minutes, lasting about twenty 
seconds. Both shocks were undulatory, and in 
the direction of from south to north. The de- 
structive character of this shock is shown by the 
fact of two pendulum clocks of the Observatory 
having been stopped, while three continued ia 
movement, as also by the fissures at the base of 
the tower on which the equatorial machinery is 
placed. Two other light shocks were felt at 
three and five on the following morning.” On 
the night of the 17th, as there was a common 
expectation that the shocks would be repeated, 
great numbers of people passed the night in the 
streets. On the morning of the 18th more de- 
tails were brought into the city, which I con- 
dense. The electric telegraph had been inter- 
rupted between Eboli and Sala, from which 
Jatter place very afflicting intelligence had been 
received. Three lives had been lost, and the 
prison and the barracks had been opened from 
top to bottom. In Atena half the houses had 
fallen; in Padula more than one hundred houses 
had given way, and it is not known how many 
persons had perished. 

In Polla the disasters were immense and the 
victims numerous, among whom was the brigade 
of gendarmes; in Auletta, Petrosa and Uag- 
giano, the deaths and ruin of houses were very 
many; in Salerno, too, numerous houses had 
fissures opened, among which were two churches, 
the Palace of Intendenza, and the barracks of 
the gendarmes; the belfry and the church of 
Saldana also gave way, and two women in a 
neighboring house were killed; in Campagna 
many houses were injured. Toward evening of 
Friday (last night) news arrived from Basilicata 
that in Peganza great destruction had been oc- 
casioned, many houses had been thrown down, 
and a large number of persons, how many is not 
known, had perished. The telegraphic despatch 
from Bari is imperfect; it runs thus: “ The 
greater part of the inhabitantsare . .” This 
intelligence is official, but from other and very 
reliable sources I hear that the disasters have 
been greater than are given. Every moment 
brings notice of some fresh misfortune; but 1 
must reserve further details for my next letter. 
In this capital most of the houses have suffered 
more or less, and every place in the immediate 
neighbérhood had some disaster to recount.— 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


LIFE TOO SHORT TO BE WASTED. 


Pliny makes a striking computation in regard 
to the shortness of life. “‘ Consider,” he says, 
“the time spent in sleep, and you will find that 
a man actually lives only half his space. The 
other half passes in a state resembling death. 
You do not take into the account the years of 
infancy, which are destitute of reason, nor the 
many diseases and the many cares of old age, 
those penalties of longevity. The senses grow 
dull, the limbs are racked, the sight, the hear. 
ing, the power of walking, the teeth also die be- 
fore us ; and yet all this time is reckoned in the 
period of a life.” But, short as life is at the 
best, those who complain of its brevity let it slide 
by them without wishing to seize and make the 
most of its golden moments. How much time do 
we waste in indecision, in vain regrets, delusive 
hopes, and ungrounded fears! What a vast 
portion of our precious existence is wasted in 
mere waitingy— waiting for something that 
seems necessary for our happiness, aud the want 
es which prevents us from enjoying the present 

our.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ayy Mrat.—The Flour market continues 
inactive and dull. The sales have been at $4 81 per 
barrel for common ; superfine and good extra at $5 12 
a 6 00 for extra family and fancy brands. Rye 
Flour is dull at $3 62. Corn Meal is steady at $3 00 
per barrel. 


Grain.—There is little Wheat coming forward. 
and prime lots are wanted. Sales of good red at $1 14 
a $1 16 per bushel, and small lots of white from $1 27 
to 130. There is a steady demand for Rye at 70 c. 

| Corn is scarce at 60 a 65c., afloat. Old yellow at 65 
ets. in store. Oats—1000 bushis prime Penna. sold 
at 34c. 


Curoverserp is in fair demand. Sales of 150 bus. 
ordinary and good at $488 a 5 25 per 64 bs. A smal! 
sale of Timethy, $2 50, and Flaxseed at $1 30. 


*RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its fourteenth ses- 
sion on the 19th of 2nd mo. next, and will continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Co —:- 
ville, on the Philada. and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 
The usual branches comprising a thorough English 
education will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
The terms are $55.00 per session. Drawing, $5.00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal. 
Ercildoun P, O. Chester Co. Pa., 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 28th, 1857—6t. Principal. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mos, 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for ¢1r- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 

London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penns. Bank. 
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